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A Notice of Peofessoe J. E. T. Kogees's Histoet of 
Agbicttltube and Peices in England, 1259-1400. By 
"William Newmaboh, E.B.S. 

[Delivered before the Statistical Society, 20th November, 1866, and taken from 
the Beport of the Proceedings in the " Insurance Becord."] 

Me. Chaibmatt — There was presented to the meeting of the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress, held in London in 1860, a paper 
entitled "On Methods of Investigation as regards Statistics of 
" Prices and of Wages in the Principal Trades," and it was a 
leading recommendation of that paper that efforts should be made, 
not only in this country, but also in other parts of Europe, to 
investigate statistically and economically the facts, so far as they 
could be collected, relating to the medieval period of European 
history, beginning about the year 1300 and extending onwards, as 
pointed out in the paper, according to certain lines and according to 
certain divisions, down to the present time. And it was shown- in 
that paper — 

" Still speaking of the historical period (1400-1700), it is likely that it may 
not be possible to collect a continuous and authentic body of data sufficient to 
establish decisively more than the two important elements (Category I) of the 
(1.) Prices of leading kinds of grain. (2.) Wages of common agricultural labour. 
But it is desirable that, as far as practicable, facts should be sought for relating to 
the eight following further heads of inquiry, viz. (Category II). (3.) Price of 
land of different kinds. (4.) Rent of land and interest of money lent on ample 
mortgage. (5.) Bent of houses and cottages. (6.) Prices of horses, cattle, sheep, 
poultry. (7.) Prices of butchers' meat and other provisions. (8.) Prices of clothes 
and furniture. (9.) Wages of artizan and skilled labour. (10.) Cost and time of 
conveyance from place to place or over given distances. The diversity of circum- 
stances affecting the money value, from time to time, of all the objects comprised 
under these last eight heads, is so great that it would be futile to attempt any 
classification of them. No more can be said, than that any observation under any 
of these eight heads (Category II), can be of no scientific use unless it attends 
carefully to time, place, quantity, quality, and local specialties. The advantage of 
the two inquiries in Category (I) is, that they present the more simple units 
through long periods of years. The price of the leading Tcinds of grain represents 
the money value of a description of raw produce, which in itself changes but 
slowly as regards quality, and the production of which, through considerable 
intervals of time, implies the application of the same amount and kind of labour, 
skill, and capital. In like manner the wages of the commoner Triads of agricultural 
labour represents, for long periods, the money price of almost the same kind and 
amount of services rendered by labourers seeking employment under the same 
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conditions. The two inquiries in Category (I) may be called, therefore, Funda- 
mental and Scientific, while the larger number of inquiries in Category (II) can 
never be more than Illustrative and Conditional," 

Now, Sir, arising out of the suggestions of that paper, which 
were adopted by the Congress of 1860, our friend and fellow 
member, Professor Eogers, of Oxford, was led to direct his attention 
to the archives which are found in Oxford, relating to the prices 
grain and the prices of labour, as connected with some of the older 
foundations there, more especially Merton College and New College , 
from the middle of the thirteenth century — or, rather, from about 
the year 1259 — to the beginning of the fifteenth century, or down to 
the year 1400. Professor Eogers found that in the case of Merton 
College, a college founded in 1264, and in the case of New College, 
founded by "Wykeham some half century later, that there had been 
preserved on the premises of those colleges a most singularly 
complete series of the actual returns made year by year by the 
bailiffs in charge of the estates of the colleges, of every disburse- 
ment, down even to the smallest fraction, which had taken place in 
the management of the several properties. Professor Eogers, 
finding this to be so, finding that he had presented in these archives 
a mass of evidence of the most authentic kind, and made for pur- 
poses of the most business-like character, set himself the formidable 
task of investigating and classifying a very considerable part of these 
returns. As happens in these cases, he was led on from step to step 
until what at first was intended to be only a partial investigation 
gradually assumed the dimensions of a complete economical history 
of England, founded on original materials, for the space of one 
hundred and fifty years. Professor Eogers was then led to extend his 
researches to the national records preserved in London — the records 
in Petter Lane and in the Tower and elsewhere ; and by certain 
assistance which was accorded him by the Treasury, he was enabled 
to collect a great number of facts from these national repositories, 
either in corroboration or in extension of the facts which he found at 
Oxford. Professor Eogers has occupied himself steadily for the last 
five years in carrying on these investigations. He proceeded in the 
most careful and scientific manner. Having first got together his facts 
from the original parchments, he classified them, and then, when he 
had classified them, he proceeded to examine and tabulate them ; 
and from these examinations and from these generalisations, which 
arose out of the further process, he was led to enter upon a general 
detail and description of the results arising from the facts them- 
selves. As a consequence of this prolonged and systematic labour, 
the University of Oxford, upon a representation being made to them, 
consented to print the results in the two volumes which the Society 
has now before it. The work is entitled, " A History of Agriculture 
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" and Prices in England, from the year after the Oxford Parliament, 
" 1259, to the commencement of the Continental War, 1793, com- 
" piled entirely from Original and Contemporaneous Records, by 
" James E. Thorold Eogers, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in 
" the University of Oxford ; Tooke Professor of Economic Science 
" and Statistics, King's College, London."— Vols, i and ii, 1259-1400. 
Now, Sir, my purpose to-night is simply to draw the attention of the 
Society to the appearance of this work, which I think they will be 
disposed to agree with me is one of the most extraordinary, successful, 
and remarkable publications which has ever appeared in connection 
with the application of statistics to illustrations of the economical 
history and progress of a country. In the second volume of this work, 
all the facts are set out in the greatest detail, with the utmost regard 
to accuracy. There are the actual facts themselves, according to the 
language in which they are found recorded upon the original parch- 
ment. There are then abstracts and summaries, and upon these 
abstracts and summaries a preliminary volume of Introduction and 
description is founded, and that introductory volume constitutes 
probably the most valuable and accurate contribution which has been 
made to the economical history of any country in the medieval 
period. I will take the liberty of reading to the Society a 
few passages from the first volume, from which you will see the 
use which Professor Rogers has made of the facts so carefully 
and so laboriously collected. Now, the great advantage of the 
investigation upon which Professor Rogers has entered, is that 
we have presented to us an economical history of the one hundred 
and fifty years from 1250 down to 1400, not founded upon the 
rhetorical, or exaggerated, or partial representations of chroniclers, 
but the history of the country is really written from materials 
furnished by the daily transactions of the people themselves. 
Professor Eogers tells us, and with a degree of certainty which 
we have not attained before, — he tells us that from the inves- 
tigations he has made, extending over a. considerable part of the 
country, he finds the rate of increase in agriculture was so much ; 
and, arguing from that rate of increase, he is able to deduce con- 
clusions as regards the population of England during the period in 
question, upon a mass of evidence" which is entirely new. He says, 
for example, speaking of the quantity of land under the plough, at 
p. 55 of his first volume — 

" There is a general impression, which must needs be vague, and is, I believe, 
founded solely on antecedent probabilities, that the area of arable land in England 
five hundred years ago was much less than at present. I cannot agree with such a 
notion for several reasons, though, as I have said above, I am willing to allow a 
deduction for the less settled parts of the country, as well as for those which were 
liable to plundering incursions. Let it be admitted that some land has been 
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broken up which was never put under the plough till the last fifty years ; and we 
must set against it that which has been turned into pasture, and occupied by the 
growth of towns. In medieval times, a park or pleasure ground in the neighbour- 
hood of a mansion was unknown. Cultivation was carried on up to the very doors 
of the house, the more so, perhaps, as proximity to the master's abode was an 
element of security for the crop. If we walk in the grounds of a modern English 
park, now laid out in grass, we may often see the marks of ancient culture in ridge 
and furrow. Great part, for instance, of the land near Belvoir Castle is of this 
kind. The Lords de Eos, who then possessed the castle, assuredly cultivated the 
whole of the southern valley. Thousands of acres have been laid down in meadow 
which, centuries ago, bore crops of com. Similarly, thousands of acres in the 
suburbs of ancient towns are now built over, but once were used for growing 
corn. In' the Holywell estate, on the north side of Oxford, every parcel of ground 
that could be cultivated was occupied. Thus, in 1341, the fields on this manor 
are designated as Spital Furlong, Hithe Furlong, Street Furlong, Middle Furlong, 
Brere Furlong, Austin Furlong, Frogmore, the Gores, the space before the gate of 
the court-house, the little Butts, the piece by the manse of the Austin Friars, and 
that near the garden ; all these been sown with corn. England has been alter- 
nately a corn-growing and a grazing country ; in the period before us it was 
eminently the former. A considerable portion of the corn grown on the lord's 
estate was absorbed in the payment of wages to carters, ploughmen, shepherds, and 
the like. The customary allowance of farm servants on the estates of the 
fourteenth century i3 one quarter every eight or ten weeks, besides money wages. 
Supposing the servant were married, this would give five or six as the number of the 
household, each of whom was provided with the material for food by the labour of the 
head of the family. And I conclude that there were generally as many people 
existent in this country in the fourteenth century as there were, on an average, 
quarters of corn to feed them with. And furthermore, I think that, judging from 
the evidence before us, the rate of increase was not more than four times. At 
present it is probably fifteen times, taking one wheat crop with another. But if 
the present population of England and Wales produces, as it most likely does, 
fifteen millions of quarters yearly, and imports five, in order that its twenty 
millions should subsist, and we deduct one-fourth of the area now cultivated, the 
wheat produced in England five hundred years ago would not have sufficed for 
more than two and a half to three millions. But though, subject to the deduction 
made above, it seems likely that the area of land under the plough was not less than 
at present, it does not follow that wheat crops were as frequent ; on the contrary, 
it is certain that by the system of fallows they must have been rarer. If, under 
these circumstances, one-fifth less wheat land was annually cultivated, the estimate 
of the population would be diminished, by another half million; and when we take 
into account the absence of. the most familiar among our present vegetables, and 
consider how important a part they fulfil in the subsistence of the people, we may 
perhaps, he justified in a further reduction of another half million, and may set the 
population at no more than one and a-half millions, even at its fullest time, that is 
before the pestilence. But whether the number of the English and Welsh people 
in the fourteenth century was one and a-half, or two, or even two and a-half 
millions, it is certain that the rate of production precludes the possibility of its 
being more than the highest estimate." 

Now, the point to which I desire to draw the attention of the 
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Society in this passage is the important fact arising out of these 
investigations in detail, that the rate of increase was not more than 
four times during the medieval period, and that that rate of increase 
has now risen to fifteen times ; and, arguing from this fact, of which 
there is abundant evidence, the conclusion is irresistible that the 
population of England could not have been, as Professor Rogers says, 
more than the number which he sets down. Now, to turn to 
auother passage. Here is a passage founded upon the statistics of 
the wool tax, which was granted to Edward III iu 1340. He 
says :— 

" On Saturday, the 19th February, 1340, the Commons granted the King 
30,000 sacks of wool on certain conditions. It must not be supposed that the tax 
was paid in kind. The price of wool at this time, as will be seen below, was 
about 4.I. the sack in money of the time ; that is, about 1 zl. in actual weight of 
silver. It will be seen, on turning to the table of taxes, vol. ii, p. 563, i., that- the 
tax was paid in money on the Cambridge estate of Merton College. In the table 
annexed it will be seen that an assessment of a portion of the wool tax is given for 
the several counties in England, Cheshire and Durham excepted. The calculation 
of the burden to be borne by each contributary is exceedingly minute, being 
reckoned to quarters of pounds. In order to determine the proportion in which 
wealth was distributed in England just before the middle of the fourteenth century, 
I have taken thfr present area of each county, and divided the area by the contri- 
butions. I may be permitted to observe that when the fractional parts of a sack 
exceed thirteen stones, I have reckoned the sacks by a unit more j when they fall 
below I have omitted them entirely." 

The Society will see the exceeding care and minuteness with 
which the whole process is worked out. He goes on — 

" Norfolk will be seen to be by far the richest county. It was in these days 
the site of the woollen manufacture, and its population was continually increased 
by immigrations of Flemings, by whom no doubt that relation was kept up with 
their native country which served to associate the interests of Edward with those 
of Arteveldt. But besides the wealth produced in this county consequent on the 
rise of its manufacturing industry, its ports were frequented by ships bearing 
foreign produce, and Yarmouth, Lynn, and Blakeney were frequently mentioned as 
places at which foreign trade was carried on. On the other hand, the West and 
North Ridings of Yorkshire, with Lancashire, were the poorest counties, contri- 
buting less to the acreage than any other divisions. Cumberland, Hereford, 
Cornwall, Northumberland (excluding Newcastle, which is separately assessed), 
Salop, Devon, and 'Westmoreland, all contribute less than a sack to 3,000 acres. 
But the southern, south midland, and eastern counties were generally wealthy, the 
richest after Norfolk being Middlesex (excluding London), and Oxfordshire. Time 
has reversed these conditions, &c." 

And then follow the particulars upon which that statement is 
founded. I turn to another passage, in which he takes up the 
evidence furnished by an assessment of the town of Colchester to 
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a certain tax about the middle of the fourteenth century. He 

says : — 

" These accounts purport to be a valuation for the purpose of assessing a tax 
on the inhabitants, and the names, and in some degree the occupations, of the 
contributors are given. Five years intervene between the first and second roll, but 
I am disposed to think that the first roll must be imperfect, as only two hundred and 
fifty-one persons are reckoned in it, while three hundred and ninety-one are found 
in the second. The last roll is probably complete, and reckoning five to a family, 
the inhabitants of Colchester and its neighbouring vills were probably about 
two thousand. The valuation given is, with perhaps the exception of corn and a 
few other prices, factitious, that is, the articles are estimated considerably below 
their ordinary value. Wheat is valued at 6s. Sd., rye at 5*., barley, peas, and 
beans at 4s., oats at zs. Salt and iron are also at ordinary prices, the one at j$d. 
the bushel, the other at %s. 6d. the hundred. Wool, fat, seacoal, and lime are also 
rated at ordinary prices. But cattle and domestic furniture are greatly below their 
average values. Oxen are valued at 6s. Sd., bulls and cows at 5*., pigs and calves 
at is., afiri at 3*., sheep and lambs at Sd. and 6d. These rates are far less than any- 
real price ; and the estimate made of household furniture is equally low. According 
to the first roll the clergy were nine ; the landowners, apparently possessing what 
we should call independent means, were seven ; tanners were eleven ; shoemakers 
thirteen ; general merchants (mercatores) nine ; fishmongers six ; butchers five ; 
bakers four. Besides these we find the following occupations; alemen, barber, 
dealer, dyer, fancer, farrier, fishmonger, fuel dealer, fuller, glazier, glover, linen- 
draper, miller, seacoal dealer, charcoal dealer, parchment maker, rope dealer, tailor, 
smith, weaver. It is not possible to decide on the occupation of eighty -nine persons 
assessed to the tax. The description of persons contributing to the assessment of 
1301 is far more varied, though there are two hundred and twenty -nine persons 
whose occupation is not specially designated." 

I will not trouble the Society by reading more of these passages. 
I have read quite sufficient to show that, by means of the facts 
collected by Professor Eogers in the way I have pointed out, he has 
been able to construct probably the first really economical history of 
our own or of any European country. He has been enabled to compile 
a history of the one hundred and fifty years from the middle of the 
thirteenth to the beginning of the fifteenth centuries entirely from 
statistical evidence, furnished by actual business transactions during 
that period. He has been enabled to compile a history so authentic, 
so full, and so minute that, so far as my knowledge extends, it is not 
easy to find any equal to it, either in this country or any other. 
Now, Sir, the general result of this most extraordinary labour, which 
has been undertaken by our fellow member, amounts really to this, 
that by the application of purely scientific means to the extraordinary 
collection of data which he has been fortunate enough to find at 
Oxford and elsewhere, he has placed before us a series of facts and a 
series of deductions upon those facts of the utmost possible value in an 
economical sense. Professor Eogers has been enabled to show that 
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the product of the soil was according to a certain rate of increase, and 
assuming that rate of increase, it is perfectly certain the population 
could not have been more than a certain assigned number. He has 
been enabled to show also that the effect of the pestilence, the effect 
of the " Black Death," which prevailed in Western Europe in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, was such as to produce, in a short 
space of time, a complete economical revolution ; that the wages of 
labour rose in such a degree that it became no longer profitable for 
the owners of estates to cultivate them by bailiff supervision. The 
estates had to be placed in the hands of middlemen, and from that 
cause arose in a great measure the foundation of the yeoman class of 
the country. He has also, by his investigations; been enabled to 
trace, in a manner quite surprising to those persons who have not 
had the opportunity of seeing these volumes, the course of events 
which mark the great change which took place in this country from 
the time of Edward I down to the close of the reign of Henry IV 
and the later kings. I consider that it was only due to the Society 
that this most remarkable labour on the part of one of its members 
should be brought under its attention at its first meeting; and 
I trust the Society will agree with me in thinking that Professor 
Bogers is entitled to our warm commendations for having afforded, 
upon so extensive a scale and in so complete a manner, an example of 
the principles for which we have always contended in this room — 
namely, the capability of statistics, when properly applied, and when 
handled in a philosophical manner, of constituting the best history 
which can be framed of the real progress and of the real condition 
of a country. 



